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LABOUR AND THE NATION 


\UNDREDS 


of thousands, indeed millions, of 


bm that day to this and are still hoping to be in 
large of the next peace settlement and presum- 
y of the next war. They believe that there is 
Socialist alternative, and they expect from the 
sbour leaders not only the reality of the Beve- 
dge Plan and of further reforms that will lead 
vards Socialism, but also a revival of the inter- 
tional outlook that Fascism has destroyed on 
Continent ; they look especially for a serious 
tempt to link the soldiers and workers of this 
buntry with the soldiers and workers of the 
S.$.R. . They,also expect an attitude towards 
dia and towards the colonial people that is 
ply different from Mr. Churchill’s. They 
ise that they must win the war before con- 
fatrating on the political struggle, and they are 
d to have Labour leaders in the Cabinet. But 
y make it clear in scores of resolutions and 
ings all over the country that they want the 
ance that this time at the end of the war there 
be a formidable opposition party with a 
buthful outlook and determined leadership. 
What reply has the Labour. Party Conference 
is week given to the sober aspirations of the 
nk and file and of many who, overseas and at 
ime, can now take no part in politics, but regard 
Labour leaders as the trustees of their future 
ile they are away fighting Fascism ? They will 
tept the overwhelming decision of the Confer- 
ice that the electoral truce must remain, but some 
ay ask whether it would not have done better 
adopt the proposal of Aneurin Bevan, who 
tinted out that the decision when to break the 
e should lie in the hands of the Executive. 
the political truce must remain until another 
nnual Conference, then the leaders of the Party 
kve no bargaining weapon inside the Govern- 


ment, and when the time comes the Conservative 
Central Office will be able to choose the moment 
and the issue on which to shelve the Labour 
members of the Government. Mr. Atlee’s declara- 
tion that the Party Conference must meet to 
decide, after the defeat of Germany, whether the 
Coalition should continue was democratic and 
popular, but not necessarily good tactics. 

Next, the Conference rejected Herbert Morri- 
son in favour of Mr. Greenwood as Treasurer. 
Why? The reasons given are that Mr. Morrison 
has made a number of able speeches which have 
been interpreted as a bid for leadership, and that it 
is improper for a Labour leader to show symptoms 
of leadership. His speeches at this conference 
confirmed the view that he remains the out- 
standing figure on the political side of the 
Party, especially if he be a member of the 
War Cabinet. We have even heard a strangely 
sentimental argument that, since Mr. Morrison is 
already in the War Cabinet, Arthur Greenwood, 
who was once in the Cabinet, should have the 
Party Treasury as a consolation prize. Which is 
much the same argument that used to keep 
antediluvian generals in their posts because what- 
ever happened to common soldiers in battle you 
could not oust a good fellow like Blimp from his 
command. The vote was weighted against Mr. 
Morrison by the hostility of some great trade 
unions, éspecially the Transport Workers, who 
have had a grudge against him ever since. he was 
Minister of Transport in the days of MacDonald. 
No less important was the strange confusion in 
the minds of many delegates on the Beveridge 
Report. Mr. Morrison, who was unwise enough 
to allow himself to bé jockeyed into becoming 
spokesman for the Government’s indecision on 
Beveridge, has in fact in this matter the best 
record among the leaders. That he has done his 
best to carry the Beveridge Report, while other 
Labour leaders, who have been lukewarm or even 
cold about it, have been able to say nothing, is a 
fact which should have been known to most 
members of the Conference. There is perhaps 
another objection to Mr. Morrison. As Treasurer 
he might have made extensive changes at Trans- 
port House. He is known to favour a policy of 
promoting young candidates who would stand 


a better chance against the R.A.F. pilots and other 
young Service officers whom the Conservative 
Party has already chosen as candidates for the 
post-war clection. The able speech in which 
Mr. John Wilmot advocated this policy was 
unfortunately allowed to pass without com- 
ment. 

The Party Executive seemed always aware that 
the Churchill Government was sitting by them 
on the platform and holding their hands. No 
debate was allowed on the effort of the Post Office 
Workers to force the repeal of the section of the 
Trades Disputeg Act which prevents their becom- 
ing members of the T.U.C. On this it is enough 
to say that Mr. Bevin and Sir Walter Citrine seldom 
see eye to eye, and that the Government as a 
whole reflects the Conservative Party’s resistance 
to any change in the 1927 Act. On the inter- 
national side there was an unfortunate vote on 
* Vansittartism,” and a rather alarming attitude 
towards the proposed delegation to ;Moscow. 
Speaking on behalf of the Executive Mr. Laski 
could not tell the Conference why last year’s 
promise to send a delegation had not been hon- 
oured, whether the proposal to send a delegation 
had been submitted to Moscow, and whether the 
barriers which had prevented action so far were 
likely to be removed in the near future. The 
impression left is that a majority of the Executive 
are not interested in attempting to form a new 
International which includes Russia after the war 
or in collaborating with Continental Socialists 
who in resistance to the Nazis have found good 
allies in the Communists. The enthusiastic 
decision to refuse Communist affiliation was a 
foregone conclusion ; the root reason is the deep 
distrust which their policy and tactics have created 
in the constituencies. This would be no matter for 
regret if the leadership of the Party was itself 
resolute and dynamic. As it is, the younger men 
and women, who should be now looking to Labour, 
are left increasingly to hive off to the Communists 
or to a probably transient party like Common 
Wealth, which appeals to technicians and other 
valuable people who may be Socialists but who 
are not easily persuaded to join a predominantly 
Trade Union party. The ban on Common 
Wealth will increase their antipathy to Labour. 
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What then have we to 


public control than one 

more Beveridge than Sir Sain tee will 
desire, and rather more interna than the 
Conservative Party will think ice Wilt Saciete 

and more energetic speakers 

they did this week, to make admirable 


on Social Security and Education, on India and 
on other subjects. They will succeed sometimes, 


as they did this week, in adding to the Executive 


an occasional figure of the younger and 
progressive type, like John Parker and Percy 
Collick. But the Party machine may be said this 
week to have announced to the world that it 
accepts as necessary a continuation of capitalism, 
and regards itself as a section which is content 
within the existing order to win for the working 
class 2 rather better standard of living and of 
freedom than it would have if the corporate state 
should be formed without its participation. 

But it is possible that a very different thing 
might happen. No one present at the Conference 
could fail to see how essentially British it was both 
in its good and bad qualities. It was quick- 
witted and muddle-headed, always ready to laugh 
at itself, to listen to its opponent, and criticise its 
friend. One moment it seemed to beyold with a 
kind of political and mental sclerosis, the next, one 
felt that there was still within it a common sense 
that may come to the rescue. When the time of 
stress comes after the war, it is possible that this 
common sense will be galvanised into activity, 
and that, with the country behind it, the Labour 
Movement, under a younger leadership, will insist 
on the changes, economic and political, which will 
alone save us from disaster. It would not bea 
revolution in the Continental sense; it would 
be a typical British revolution. 


France and the Mediterranean 


Four small islands have now surrendered to 
overwhelming air attack. Speculation about the 
next offensive is idle. Where the next basis of 
operations is to be in the Eastern Mediterranean 
or whether Sicily and Sardinia are expected to 
follow in logica! order is an operational decision 
involving those complex amphibian operations 
of which Mr. Churchill recently spoke. Where 
the public can usefully assert itself is in con- 
sidering the type of occupation at which we aim 
when we do reach the populated parts of the 
Continent. The tangle of Giraud and de Gaulle 
is still unsolved. For this we must frankly say 
we regard Washington as primarily responsible ; 
by continuing to back Giraud, they prevent the 
reorganisation of the army on which de Gaulle 
is absolutely right to insist. What good reason 
there can be for foisting on France an officer like 
General Georges, who stands in the French 
mind for nothing but his association with Gamelin 
and military defeat, we cannot conceive. There 
is a danger that the State Department, to a much 
greater extent than our Foreign Office, will think 
only in terms of “law and order” in Europe. 
Seen from Washington, the nations of South and 
South-Eastern Europe are “ distant countries 
about which we know little,” places with a nui- 
sance value to be kept out of mischief and social 
turmoil by any authoritative government available. 
According to the correspondent of the Times in 
Algiers the view of the Giraud party is that the 
politics of officers do not matter; they should 
be retired only for “ technical incapacity.” We 
recall that the most reactionary and dangerous 
section ef the German military caste were per- 
mitted to remain in 1918 on exactly the same 
plea; they became the most powerful group who 
supported Hitler a few years later. In insisting 
that the army must be reconstituted, de Gaulle 
certainly represents the popular movement in 










































this, as well as at other points, in the Govern- 


THE FIRST WORK OF PEACE 


Tue draft agreement for a Relief and Rehabilita- 


tion Administration is only a draft, but unlike et See ee 


the Keynes and White plans for the control of 
currency it is not a speculative paper but a 
definite official p » the first definite pro- 
posal made so far for joint action after the war. 
And though its scope is limited to relief, on 
which the United Nations are in principle, 
the whole conception of the » worked out 
evidently with great care, suggests the lines 
on which other wider activities could be jointly 
undertaken. One need only compare this plan 


with the one-sided charity organisation of the 


Hoover relief work after the last war to realise 
what an advance it represents politically and 
also as an administrative scheme. As international 
machinery even the League had nothing to show 
so solidly set up or with functions so positive 
and autonomous allotted to it. 

This scheme is clearly intended as a model for 
international administration. The Preamble refers 
to preparations for the “ return of prisoners and 
exiles to their homes, for the resumption of 
agricultural and industrial production, and the 
restoration of essential services”; and a good 
deal more than relief is contemplated in the 
actual text of the draft. Article I empowers 
the Administration to acquire and hold property 
and to create other agencies; it expects it to 
provide not only food but also “ fuel, clothing, 
and other basic necessities, housing facilities, 
medical and other essential services” ; and not 
only to provide them but to “ facilitate in areas 
receiving relief the production and transportation 
of these articles and the furnishing of these 
services.” This suggests something rather more 
like the T.V.A., intended to spread and to grow, 
and seems designed to be the future channel 
for peacetime lend-lease. 

Relief at the end of the war will be more 
than a matter of humanity. Besides being in 
much greater need’ than in 1919, the peoples of 
the Continent will also be politically more upset 
and divided, and the first work of peace will do 
much to heal or to harden those divisions. A 
local regime faced with opposition would be 
tempted to nurse its followers and starve its 
opponents, whereas an international agency 
doing the job of relief fairly would also lay a 


. same time it would be highly unrealistic to expec 
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wg pursuing a frat more favourab 
to distributors than to producers or consume 
But the blackness of the pot doesn’t make th 
kettle any whiter. The new system appears 
all the characteristic vices of “ cost-plus; 
and is the inevitable outcome of trying to make ; 
omelet of public service without breaking an 
eggs of established private interests. 
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without adequate and impartial help they migh 
ae rok in apathy or flare up into politic 

these reasons it is all to the good 
- gE draft proposes, that the administratio 
should be in the hands of one person, a director 
general, appointed by the Council; and if th 
choice should fall on Governor Lehmann, : 
would be assured of a humane, efficient a 
impartial performance. It is also well that th 
director is to have a free hand in the appointmen 
of personnel, as that seems the only way to bui 
up a capable international civil service unencum 
bered by national obligations. 

“ Policy-making ” “is to be entrusted to 
Council with one delegate from each membe 
State, meeting no less than twice a year und¢ 
an elected chairman, with subsidiary region 
bodies; but the continuous executive contr 
would be in the hands of a Central Committe 
of which America, the U.S.S.R., China 3 
England would be members, with the attendanc 


of other countries when their interests are unde * 
discussion. poe 


It is unlikely that this arrangement will } 
accepted without demur by the other Stat 
and if this, or any other agency, is to widen 
scope of international action there will have 1 
be some generous amendment of such contrd 
by a limited and fixed directorate. But at th 
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the first step out of power politics to take 
straight into that equality which is not yet realise 
even in national life. ‘The issue is sure to cro 
up in every scheme for international action, 
we have to face the fact that nothing di 
so much to cripple the work of the Hague Confe 
ences and that of the League as insistence on t 
principle of equality and unanimity. If 
American draft makes a breach in the idea 4 
formal equality, it fills it with the promise of 
working equality, from which none should benei 
more than the peoples with lesser resources a! 
power. After all, they would get the benefit 
the service, a voice in the making of policy, 2% 
the whole work would be subject to scrutm 
and review—surely three good steps toward 
genuine international government. 
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fy meant 
ce first secondary education for all. Does 
really mean that all children, from 11 +, are 
be given as good an education (though not 
arily of quite the same kind) as a minority of 


dren are able to get now in the existing 
schools ? Does it mean that standards 
accommodation, amenity and staffing, including 
ratio of teachers to pupils, are to be as good 


Wild ’ 


first serious snag. Even if the intention is to 
eve all these things, up to the limits of sheer 
sibility, they cannot all be achieved quickly. 
tage of suitable buildings can perhaps be _ 
n overtaken, though the demand for schools 
have to compete with other urgent claims on 
capacity of the building industry. Shortage 
good teachers will be much harder to overtake, 
only because there is a shortage of training 
es and the period of training needs to be 
ger than it has been for most teachers hitherto, 
even more because it will be exceedingly 
icult to find enough young men and women 
0) are willing and able to be trained so as to 
wme teachers of real secondary quality. There 
cordingly the very real danger that our new 
wndary schools for all may turn out in practice 
be in many cases no more than relabelled 
mentary schools, with premises and staff 
deficient in both quantity and quality. 
here is a second danger. For a long time past, 
ier successive Presidents, the Board has paid 
More attention to improving the quality of 
or than of junior elementary education, and 
to secondary education than to either 
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ian buildings, often worsened by 

subsequent building-up of the environs, so as 

to leave schools always gloomy in a condition of 

disastrous pe of accommodation for 

en oO necessary minimum of light 
further the Bill goes towards 

igi issue, the greater this 


' grudge every 

culum in them that is devoted 
to “‘ useless’ cultural subjects. Yet surely the 
primary purpose of continued education should 
be, not to train boys or girls for a particular 
manual or clerical occupation, but to make them 


-issued not long ago under the auspices of Nuffield 


College, with the support of many leading em- 
ployers as well as of educationists from every sort 
of school and college. But has this enlightened 
view penetrated to the main body of employers, 
or even to most of the members of Local Education 
Authorities ? Clear as it is that intelligence and 
wide adaptability will be the qualities most needed 
in British industry after the war, in view of the 
certainty of vast changes in the structure and 
technique of production, there are still too many 
employers who look to the continuation school, 
if it must come at all, as a means of exempting 
them from doing anything to train their own 
workers for routine production, rather than as a 
a means of raising the mental quality of the 
community as a whole. 

There is, moreover, an opposite danger that 
may play into the hands of this type of reaction— 
the danger that, in face of the all-round shortage 
of teachers, the continuation schools may be 
made a dumping ground for the least efficient 
members of the teaching profession, or for half- 
trained recruits. Mistakes of this order played 
their part in wrecking the continuation schools 
started under the Fisher Act after the last war ; 
and we must do everything that can be done to 
prevent their being made again. It will not be 
easy to get boys and girls keen on continuing their 
education compulsorily after they have gone to 
work; and much imagination will be needed 
both in working out and in applying the right 
methods. The second-rate teacher will certainly 
fail at this task—though it is true that in many 
cases personality will count for more than academic 
qualification, and the real test will come when 
the teachers for the new kind of school are being 
chosen and the appropriate methods of training 
devised. 

So far, nothing has been said of the demand, 
widely made in educational circles, that the 
school-leaving age shall be raised, not merely to 
15, but to 16 immediately after the war, or at all 
events very soon after. Is this really practicable, 
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however desirable it may be? In other words, 
can it be done without jeopardising seriously the 
chance of getting real, instead of sham, secondary 
education up to 15, and of starting the new 
continuation schools on really satisfactory lines ? 
With every desire to raise the minimum leaving - 
age to 16 as soon as this can be done properly, 
we do not see how it can be done one, two, or 
even three, years after the war ends. We agree 
in wishing to have a date at which it is to be done 
included in the Bill (and not merely a day which 
the Government will be left to ‘‘ appoint ’’); but 
we would rather see the date fixed for even seven 
years ahead-than risk the wrecking of the rest of 
the post-war educational programme by an 
attempt to achieve too much at once. 

There is, indeed, even more needing to be 
done quickly than we have so far indicated. 
There is a great dearth of technical schools and 
colleges in most parts of the country; and it is 
clearly desirable to include a large provision for 
technical education in the new secondary pro- 
giamme. It is, moreover, vitally important that 
this technical provision shall be of really high 
quality—not mere trade schools, but schools 
designed to give their scholars a wide, general 
education with a predominantly mathematical and 
scientific background, such as the best of the 
existing technical schools afford. This means 
high-quality provision of plant and buildings ; 
and it means teachers equipped to teach technical 
subjects in a cultural way, and to turn out students 
with a good power of self-expression in competent 
English, as well as with a real understanding of 
the scientific background of modern technique. 

Again, there is the vexed question of 
** boarding.’’ We are not among those who give 
a decisive preference to boarding, schools over 
day schools, or look forward to their extension to 
cover all the children all of the time. But we do 
believe both that there are many children who 
would profit by going to a boarding school, but 
have now no chance of it, and that a period of 
boarding could very usefully be introduced into 
the school lives of a still larger proportion of 
children. To the first of these groups belong not 
only sickly or problem children, children from 
bad homes, or children whose parents are abroad, 
but also children in whose home areas (especially 
rural areas) the kind of education they really 
need is not to be found. To the second belong 
very niany town children, who would greatly 
benefit if to each urban school there were attached 
a boarding school to which they could be sent for 
a period or periods during their school lives. 
Such attached boarding schools could also serve 
as centres for school camps, for agricultural and 
other special forms of training, for convalescence 
after illness, and for many other useful purposes. 
Many redundant country houses could with 
advantage be turned over to this function, as some 
have been for purposes of evacuation during the 
war. 

The difficulty, of course, is that all these 
desirable things will not be easy to do at once, 
even apart from the opposition from obscurantist 
and vested interests which some of them are 
certain to arouse, What is abundantly evident is 
that the key problem is the provision of teachers 
of the right kinds, in the right numbers, and 
aided by the right kinds of training. Most people 
agree that our present methods of training 
teachers are thoroughly unsatisfactory ; but it is 
often argued that we cannot try to improve them 
just now, when we need a great increase in 
numbers and must put up with what we can get. 
This attitude is highly perilous ; if it prevails it 
will wreck any Education Biff that enlightened 
administrators can devise. Indeed, the problem 
of finding the right teachers is so vital that we 
propose to discuss it fully in a further article, 
rather than attempt to deal with it cursorily here. 
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ON THE THRESHOLD 
OF ITALY : 


Very soon, as the great i ions of the 
Sheree 
the politi 'y will, one 

its natural place in a more general picture’ of 
European settlement. the situation 
to-day inside Italy is of considerable interest and 


importance. 
The Italian press makes curious reading. Gone 
are the bold Axis headlines and the columns 


tations. So unpopular and unavailing has the 
Nazi alliance become that references to it have 
been relegated to the bottom of the newspaper 
column or to the back page. 

Instead, there is a desperate drive to resuscitate 
the Fascist spirit of 1922 when Fascism was in its 
heyday. I say desperate, because this campaign 
of resuscitation cannot hope to win approval from 
anyone under 35 (who was 15 in 1922) who is 
much more concerned with the present than with 
the past. Successful revolutions develop and alter 
with the years, as the Russian revolution has done. 
Mussolini’s appeal to the spirit of 1922 shows 
signs of sterility and desperation. All over Italy 
the ex-combatants of the other world war are 
being called in to reorganise the Fascios, to replace 
the present Prefects, to replace that powerful per- 
sonage, the Federal Secretary (comparable perhaps 
with our Regional Commissioners acting during 
an invasion). The day Pantelleria fell, 50 new 
Prefects were appointed, all Party members “of 
the first hour.” All the Sardinian and many of the 
Sicilian Prefects were among them. 

And, by the way, it does not follow that these 
pristine Fascists are the worst specimens of the 
Party. That, as always in Italy, is a question of 
character. Any Italian political exile will tell you 
that men and women who joined the Party for 
the purpose of active political life after 1924 are 
the most reprehensible. The dividing line is the 
murder of Matteotti in 1924. But, among the 
pristine Fascists are always a good few of those 
“ Squadristi,” the terror-men, the beaters up and 
the administrators of castor oil, some of whom, 
like Balbo, Scorza and Giunta, rose to fairfly high 
position, most of whom showed little ability for 
anything but violence. . 

The newspaper and platform appeal to-day in 
Mussolini’s Italy is a defensive one. Defend the 
sacred soil of Italy! Keep the imperial spirit 
alive. That is the way to regain the Empire. Keep 
united! We must go through to the Peace Con- 
ference united! Only integrated nations will be 
able to say they have won this war! And ever 
and again, Defend the sacred soil of Italy. This 
last appeal is very strong and deflections from it 
on a large scale are not to be expected, unless 
something unforeseen happens, such as the sud- 
den death of Mussolini. The fear of disintegra- 
tion is very strong too. The Italian people is 
moderate and logical in its best moments, At 
times, in our propaganda, we have set out to con- 
fuse and disintegrate the people of Italy. It was 
a poor and unsuccessful policy, and it collapsed 
for lack of executants and for lack of results. 

What happened in Pantelleria gives us a hint 
of what may happen elsewhere. That white flag 
seems to have gone up in one section of the island 
while elsewhere Italian troops resisted as we 
landed. Some such piecemeal breakdown is likely 
in the case of attacks on*Sicily and Sardinia. 

What happehed in Lampedusa should not hap- 
pen again. We appear to have continued to 
bomb this minute island after it had yielded, 
because we missed its surrender signal, I was there 
in 1936 and so small is it, that while my ship from 
Trapani was unloading its cargo of water (it had 
not rained then for two years and every drop of 
water had to be brought from Sicily) I was able 
to walk from one end of the island to the other. 

The loss of these two islands probably 
means less in Italy than their gain has been 
made to mean in our press. The fact that the 
entire population of Pantelleria (9.000 in peace- 
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Farther south, in Rome, there is another 
dilemma, to judge by the inauguration speech of 
the new Executive Committee of the Rome Fascio 
on May 22nd. These Fascio Committees are be- 
ing changed everywhere. In Rome it was neces- 
sary to say: “Every Italian is involved 1009 per 
cent. in this war, and every Fascist must feel that 


the dilemma between honour and compromise has ~ 


already been solved.” For compromise read peace, 
and for honour read a fight to the finish, and you 
get an idea of the Roman dilemma. 

Between those Italians who want peace and 
those who are ashamed to be now fighting against 
Soviet Russia there are many grades of angry 
Fascists, ex-Fascists and non-Fascists. Their sur- 
render, like their opposition, will be piecemeal 
and not spectacular. They have no one “under 
whom to rally: no King, no Pope, no Party. Can 
we do anything to cement this opposition? 

So many people here feel friendly disposed to- 
wards a liberated Italy. The ties are old and 
strong, and the bare business of bombing and 
unconditional surrender is beginning to rankle 
with President Roosevelt, whose message t0 
the Italian people last Saturday suggests new pos- 
sibilities, while clearly refuting any peace with 
Mussolini or his henchmen. Also our communi- 
cations with the- Italian commander at Pantelleria 
before its surrender were a straw to show the way 
the wind is blowing. They were courteous and firm. 

Those of us, and we are admittedly few, who 
know our “other” Italy and know it by long resi- 
dence in Italy under Fascism and by continued 
association with Italian critics of the regime, 
know that despite 20 years of Fascism there are 
many respected Italian citizens inside that 
country, still young enough to take responsibility 
and sure of a following in their cities and districts 
by reason of a life that has had no contact with 
the huge network of graft and favouritism that 
runs right through the Fascist administration. 
It sounds so simple, but it is true. Such men 
exist, and honesty is their passport in an Italian 
world riddled with a black market in food, finance 
and ideas. With the backing of force, supplied 
by the occupying armies, men like these could 
achieve something. 


* 
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Ene is facing a General Election on June 22gmmelped | 
N wants one. Urgent matters of toe 
command the day-to-day Thos 
There is no burning issue before the electors, Gijill exp 
why have an jon? m pr 
Mr. de Valera explains that it is not the d 
of the Government to the country iggpd dai 
election turmoil. But he takes legalistic vi Val 
that, under the Constitution, an election must Hiial de’ 
held unless the Opposition asks him to contiggggaders | 
in office. No one can be more a stickler @ipd are 
gaye, Ae mtha © ites soya sho 
A ition Government (to avoid an electiggimgreern 
has found many advocates. But this was dec: the Ir 
rejected in the Dail. Mr. de Valera has saiggg the in 
“Tt is difficult enough even among members cf™jeod in 
party who come in on a certain programme to dec 
agreement to pursue a vigorous policy, withqg The I 
having the whole thing complicated by trying - 
differences between party views the 

nothing but compromise all the ge fan 

.” Cosgrave; the leader of the Oppomyp introx 


tion, has emphatically refused to serve undet 
Valera. 


From the standpoint of National expedicaiR 
the de Valera policy of neutrality is consider 
on all sides to have justified itself. Eire has kqjjm 
out of the conflict and has avoided trouble w 
turbulent internal elements. Even the clos 
friends of Britain doubt if any other policy co 


With the one live issue killed for the electi( 
the contest will turn largely on personalities. Hi 
Mr. de Valera has a decided advantage. HegiRy f 
still the outstanding personality in Irish poligype 
to-day. His part in the earlier National strug 
has given him prestige as “the man who won 
war” with Britain, and now he is regarded 
“the man who won the peace” for Ireland. 
mathematics professor of a mystical turn of miggAn iss 
he maintains that aloofness from mundagpght ha 
problems which endears him to those who wo 
rather hear him discourse on the importance 
the Irish language than upon the shortage 
potatoes or . And while his Ministers 
be blamed for shortages and muddles, “ Dev 
looked up to as the National leader. “ After 4 
says the Irish man in the street, “ we’re better 
than most of the small nations and we've 
Dev to thank for it!” 

Weighing up election possibilities it sed 
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likely that de Valera will get back, though inner o 
election fought on personalities anything t Eire 
happen. No striking figure has emerged on peern v 
other side. Neither the principal Opposil VERT 
party nor the Labour group have put forw@.,. f 
clearly defined policies which would mean chajj. a 4 
ing the National course. So the argument aba |. oa 
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utributions from wages, but that in Eire half 


@e occupied population do not work for wages, 


ting small farmers, traders, etc. 

Personal enmities have produced dissension in 
Labour ranks. At the last minute Jim Larkin, 
veteran Labour leader, has been adopted as an 
cial Labour candidate in Dublin. Larkin is 

ty popular in Dublin; the controversy over his 

lection was part of the twenty-year-old ven- 
tta between Larkin and William O’Brien, 
retary of the Irish Transport Union, which 
kin founded and afterwards left. The Trans- 

Union votes were solidly against Larkin. 

An issue which a more vigorous Labour Party 

ight have chosen to fight on is the extension of 

ate activity in production and distribution. 
tually, every big step in Irish economic develop- 
mt—from the Shannon electricity scheme on- 
d—has been carried out by State initiative and 
anced by the State. Yet in theory—as dis- 
from practice—Eire is still committed to 
vate enterprise and private ownership of the 
ttiest kind. As a result there are endless 
iddles. Im general, the State finds the sub- 
lies and private interests pocket the profits. 
loner or later, Irish labour will have to demand 
Eire readjusts its economic thought to the 
iMdern world. R. M. Fox 
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comes if you do it along with an 
excellent illustrated pamphlet, Regimental Badges 
and Service Caps (George Philips, 1s.). Quite 
like rare bird days! But I draw the line at my 
two.and half year old, who roughly distinguishes 
Spitfire and Wellingt 
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on before he can tell even 
Stuart Hibber. @hd Robert Robinson. 


* * * 


Any normal serving man strips his uniform 
the moment he’s home. In civvies he recaptures, 
with sharp excitement, the tempo of civility, 
mental independence, the privilege of dirty shoes 
i I find ntfany civilians 
look upon a young man in civvies as a civilian, 


somewhere near a tenth of the Home Army is 
home at any moment. Nothing is more revolting 
than to see a comfortable publican, or a cosy 

in some restaurant, giving a horrid 
If the chap is under 35 and not on leave 


do’ 
look ! 
he’s either utterly unfit or in some job where he’s 


absolutely essential. Save such stares for the 
mirror, or the maid. 
* * * 

In the numerous talks of post-war intention, 
I have heard little about the place of advertising. 
War has taken the emphasis off normal com- 
petitive commercial propaganda, and put it on 
to Government injunctions in a vast visual 
panorama of cajolery and caution. However 
much Mr. Thurtle hopes, it’s hard to see this 
carrying on in peace, tragic though it will be to 
see the Malet Street White Mammoth crumble 
back into the detritus pile of business-like life. 
Commercial advertising has been wisely secretive 
about its subtler powers. Only a few adver- 
tising agents, notably those in the Advertising 
Service Guild, have faced up to their indeed 
serious social obligations. Aldous Huxley accur- 
ately observed that the press was powerful only 
in influencing our attitudes on matters about 
which we have no strong opinion. The - failure 
of so many official campaigns monthly underlines 
this basic truth. Anyone who tried to travel 
on legitimate war duty at Whitsun had a 


397 
forcible example of the citizen’s failure to respond 


to patriotic appeals. In some places, peacetime 
holiday turn-ovts were almost equalled. But the 


_ trivial trend can in time add up to the terrific. 


Years of B.O. advertising make hygiene, and these 
days working youths are cleaner and prouder 
of appearances than those who barely feel the 
cost of scented soap or hair lotion. 

* * * 


Underlying most commercial advertising is 
the encouragement of acceptance, receptivity. 
It has promoted the novel and populari the 
useful, at the cost of self-criticism and social 
suspicion. It has contributed a smal! but signifi- 
cant amount towards the apathy of so much 
modern citizenship. Patent Medicine advertising 
is the surest spot, as well as the richest mine for 
the agent. With wide National Health Planning 
in sight, a conflict cannot be avoided soon, for 
much of this advertising contradicts or confuses 
sound medical practice and health service. The 
facts have often been disclosed. What interests 
me is a recent Mass-Observation study which 
suggests that there is a considerable wartime 
increase of medicine taking, mainly in the direc- 
tion of vitamin, calcium and similar “ pro- 
(or. pseudo-protective) preparations. 
At the same time opposition to patent medicine 
advertising was remarkably clear-cut, even among 
many addicts. Eight in ten were definitely 
critical of such advertising, and there was some 
pretty strong feeling, though this chemical 
laboratory assistant was unusually severe : 

I feel very strongly about patent medicines and 
would t that they should be completely 
abolished without any exception. Patent medicines 
are usually quite fraudulent, and even if a few 
just ‘escape this level, it is immoral that firms should 
make profits out of people’s sickness. 

This last is the growing attitude. 

* * 7 

Talking of post-war plans, another little matter 
needs to be thought out in advance, lest a wave 
of Armisticial Stupidity sweep the land. I mean : 
War Memorials. The death of Courtenay 
Pollock, designer of so many of them, brings this 
to mind. Our land is littered with small, always 
moving, but often hideous and nowadays rather 
meaningless memorials. Many are in effect 
mass-produced as regards design, and not one 
in a hundred really fits its particular village or 
town environment. It would be too awful if 
Britain were again sprinkled with granite plaques 
and crosses after the war, and the dual effect would 
indeed be fairly absurd. We want to honour the 
dead. Very much so. Are they honoured in 
cold, similar stone ? Where a real effort to think 
out a suitable method has been made, as in 
Sandhurst Chapel or Harrow School cloisters, 
we do find a genuine atmosphere of constructive 
commemoration. This time let us try to make 
memories that live. A wholly new approach is 
required. Maybe “Parks of Peace,” maybe 
Club Rooms or Library extensions or hospital 
beds. That at least would be something definite, 
simple and sane to emerge from the war, whatever 
happens to Beveridge or Bancor. 

* * os 


The New York Times has made some strong 
remarks on Britain’s high V.D. rate, and the 
infection of American troops, for which the 
Piccadilly area is especially blamed. The Sunday 
Times takes this up, and demands in a powerful 
editorial the immediate calling-up of all prosti- 
tutes! It is rather puzzling to walk through the 
West End and see so many apparently young 
women hawking themselves. But every nation 
must have its ritual orgiastic outlet, and Eros is 
Britain’s. The solution of an erotic call-up is 
over-simple. These professionals are not prin- 
cipal carriers of V.D. It is the amateurs who 
crowd in after the money-flashing, casy-going 
American troops, who probably do the damage. 
The problem is serious. Even Mr. Bevin can 
hardly be expected to solve it. The negative 
approach is hopeless, as regards the women. 
Human nature abhors a vacuum, and the wise 
police have long ago found that it is easier to 
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mously nominated for this post, 
believe they are unable—to come the 
horse of platform oratory and talk 

phone. The pulpit manner ill befits an instru- 
ment which has as only pulpit millions of side- 
boards and mantelshelves. - Mr. Bevin has lost 
a lot of deserved popularity because of his poor 
radio manner. So, I think, has Sir Archibald 
Siriclair. x 


Parsons are even worse offenders. I am 
amazed at the standard of contemporary preaching 
in, Anglican and Nonconformist churches. It 
is clear, coherent, eloquent enough. But it 
seems somehow empty. This is largely because 
of the peculiar vocabulary, the emphasis on 
latinised word and scholarly strophe, the especial 
elevation of voice taught in theological colleges. 
The result I can only describe as “ unctuous.” 
Press, film, radio, have much affected our judg- 
ment of words and their tempo. The churches 
seem to be working in out-of-date idiom. One 
does not wish that they should sink to “ vul- 
garity.” But it is no loss of dignity to speak so 
that every listener can understand and appreciate 
fully. There is little other purpose in speaking. 
The average Roman Catholic sermon is distin- 
guished, on the other hand, by simplicity and 
directness, The Catholics, of course, are alone 
of the major denominations in showing an in- 
crease and growth of support and membership. 
The only sermon that I have ever remembered, 
—and I remember it often—I heard sixteen years 
ago from Father (as he then was) Ronald Knox. 
The straightforward sense of his preaching left 
a lasting impression, so that his is the only text 
I have ever thought twice about. “ Whatever 
thy hand findeth to do, do it with all thy might.” 
I expect I have misquoted. I haven’t checked. 
It doesn’t matter. The sense stuck and affected 
me deeply, helpfully, whether I was counting 
Grebes or dancing Melanesian, or moving to 
the right in threes. TOM HARRISSON 
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THIS ENGLAND 


A 5/- prize for the first entry in this column 
goes to V. Rae. 

Paste entries on postcard or slip of paper 
and give details of origin. Address to THIS 
ENGLAND, ro Great Turnstile, W.C.1. 


Wanted at once. A real gentleman (no make- 
believe), who will be treated as such and in return 
will be willing to undertake duties of small house 
for one lady. Cleanliness, good health and plain 
cooking essential. Salary £2 inclusive. . Man 
for rough work.—Advt. in Maidenhead Advertiser. 


“This is a most unusual letter,”’ said Mr. Justice 
Pilcher, in the Divorce Court, London, to-day. 
“ Here is a wife who writes to her husband trying 
to instigate him to get on with the divorce proceed- 
ings by promising to send him half-a-dozen eggs.” 
Liverpool Echo. 


Ignorance, by Clifford Reans—This is NOT 
an all V.D. show, but a story of real life dealing 
with FACTS. In the telling of the story the 
SCREAMING COMEDY makes it good entertainment. 
~The Stage. 
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forced them to.go; their ration cards were not 
renewed if they stayed in Belgium. 

Trains which take these deportees to Germany 
are often covered with such inscriptions written 
in chalk by the men themselves, as “‘ We are not 
volunteers,”’ or ‘‘ We are volunteers, but not from 
choice.’” Tens of thousands of these workers who 
were taken to Germany towards the end of 1942 
dre still in concentration camps, where the 
Germans have tried in vain to break their spirit 
before giving them work to do. 

Thus the future man-power of Belgium is 
seriously — compromised, and will present one 


copper and bronze are gradually disappearing ; 
shortage of raw cotton has led to a great con- 
centration in spinning and weaving mills, and 
stocks of overseas wool are already exhausted. 
Artificial silk and jute factories have been greatly 
reduced ig number because of raw material 
shortage. - 

This deterioration of one of the most heavily 
industrialised areas of Europe presents a terrible 
problem for Belgium and Europe after the war. 
Its gravity is recognised by all Belgians, except 
perhaps by a few Quislings, like the journalist, 
Raymond de Becker, who runs Le Soir for the 
Nazis. In a series of articles at the end of last 
year he outlined Belgium’s place in Germany’s 
*“New Order.”” The exhaustion of Belgium’s 
raw materials to-day he excuses as “‘a hard but 
inevitable military necessity,”’ and assumes that 
** the territories acquired in the East offer sufficient 
prospects of raw materials for industry to enable 
Europe in this respect to look into the future with 
reasonable confidence.” é 

But apart from the few Quislings who have to 
develop such plausible theories, the masses of 
people in Belgium know perfectly well that they 
can have no security and no freedom as a vassal 
State within the Third Reich; they conceive it 
to be their duty, as far as humanly possible, to 
sabotage industry until the Allied armies of 
liberation enter the country and help them to 
return to normal conditions. In fact, the sabotage 
of Belgian industry, especially those essential for 
war production, is the most important aspect of 
Belgian resistance; in no other part of Europe 
is it Organised with greater skill and efficiency. 
It has greatly increased since the Allied landings 
in Africa and the nearer prospect of a coming 
invasion of the Continent. In a recent month, 


» but were subsequer 
had won the day. 

Catholic Church is another centre 
resistance. Cardinal Van Roey has given a lead 
the clergy by refusing sacraments to uniform 
Nazis or Belgian fascists or to say Requiem M 
for Belgians killed whilst fighting in Russia 
the ranks of the German army. In obvious o 
trast are the imposing funerals -given to Brij 
airmen killed in Belgium ; when six of them w 
killed ‘hear Wavre, the grave was massed w 
flowers, among which was a cross inscribed ‘ 

i to those who have given their lives 
our liberation.” © 

The Church, too, has often protested agai 
the deportation of workers to Germany. The m 
recent was a collective protest by the Bishops 
in all the churches last February. It follov 
on a letter from Cardinal Van Roey to Gen¢ 
von Falkenhausen, the Nazi Military Gover 
of Belgium and Northern France. The Car 
based his request for the revision of forced lab 
decrees, not only on their inhumanity, but also 
their outrage of international law. 

Protests against the same forced labour dec 
were made by King Leopold, who wrote to 
International Red Cross asking it ‘‘ within 
limits of the authority to use every means at 
disposal to look after the Belgians who have b 
obliged to leave their country and who have b 
transferred to German enterprises.” Again, 
Ghent University, the students went on strike 
April when the Germans published their deq 
subjecting first-year students to six months’ fort 
labour. Leaflets were secretly distributed urg 
resistance and the German gendarmerie ha 
imtervene in student demonstrations. 

Linking together the various sections of 
resistance movement are the secret newspap¢ 
In 1941 there were 78. At the end of 1942, 4 
number had increased to 132 and their ( 
circulation was estimated at least 500,000 cop 

The heroism of their resistance is better app 
ciated when we realise that the Belgian peo 
are not far from actual starvation. M. Ei 
Cammaerts, whose authority on this guestiol 
unrefuted, says in a recent article that all lett 
coming out of Belgium to-day show that the fd 
question has become an obsession among 
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First, England : 
el at a hundred miles an hour without killing 
dren on the roads. ... This is the scheme 
out at the First Exhibition heh rset, som 

Committee at the National Nag 


loping twice as much horse power in relation 
their weight as used to be developed. The 
trence in ‘ormance of such cars would be 
ag bon It also appears fener om) 
quantities never of before the war will 
wailable for new and. engines that will be 
ing into post-war cars. The manufacturers 
nine, ie See ise that 
hin a very few weeks after the of the war 
8 will be available that will travel faster and 
her at less cost.” 

are to be faster cars, then, after the 
and there are also to be more cars. Of 
se there are ; everybody takes it for granted. 
yet, I repeat, the prospect is one at which 
y sensible man shudders. For what is the 
solid advantage which the war has brought ? 
comparative disappearance of the private 
and the resultant disinfection of the roads. 
the one solid reason for fearing the 
t of peace? The return of the private 
to reinfect them. During the brief 
hing space that yet remains to us let 
try to set out, as briefly as I can, the 
ms why we should fight against the renewed 


t of our complaint. 
ist, a declining ulation should seek to 
trve the lives of its citizens. Let us take 
werage peace-time year—let it be 1938. 


the roads of England 6,596 were killed 
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f upon 
mer Sunday in the South of England they - 
on the average main road head to tail at the rate of 
one every three seconds; the side roads were 
jammed with overflow motorists seeking to get 


leaving for home sometime in the middle of the 
afternoon. In the centres of our big towns 


fullest development, the pace of the motorist was 
already being reduced to that of the walker and 
cars could be seen in long queues, fuming and 
boiling with impatience, and snorting their de- 
mands for birth control in speechless indignation 
at the humiliating frustrations which over- 
population had forced upon them. 

Let us suppose thgt in the world after the war 
all goes for the best. We have abolished war and, 
under some form of benevolent Socialism, all 
workers are guaranteed comfort and a competence 
in return for some three or four hours machine- 
minding a day. In twenty-five years’ time our 
roads, unable to accommodate the inundation, 
will be covered by a solid and stationary mass 
of metal composed of cars stretching from 
John o’ Groats to Land’s End in a single inextric- 
able jam. ... 

Thirdly, there are the disabilities of motoring 
for the motorist. From the many that offer 
themselves, I select two — atrophy of the limbs 
and desolation of the spirit. One of the main 
features of twentieth century civilisation is its 
tendency to delegate to machines the activities 
of human limbs and the performance of human 
functions. We live a press-the-button existence ; 
cranes and lifts do the work of arms ; preserving 
tins and cans usurp the art of the cook; we no 
longer play or sing, we put a record on the gramo- 
phone ; we no longer practise the art of conversa- 
tion, we turn on the radio. ... Of all these 
substitutions of mechanised for human activity 
the motor car is the most insidious, for, to 
all intents and purposes, we-have delegated 
to it the use of our legs. The motorist does not 
walk. He intends to walk, of course—at least, 
he intends to in the early stages of his complaint. 
How often have I heard my walking friends, 
blazing for the first time into the lustre and 
glory of a car, explaining that they intend to use 
it only to take them quickly to places from which 
good walking country is easily available. We 


shall, they have said, park the car 
That, they have intimidated, is the proper 
make of the car. The programme is admirable, but 
it is rarely carried out. There is a sometiling 
about car-driving which inhibits the mood in 
which walking is thought desirable or found 
possible. After driving for an hour or so, one sinks 
into a coma in which one is incapable of walking, 
reading, thinking or pursuing any humane activity. 

» you descend ‘stiffly from your 
and no legs, you subside i i 


for spiritual desolation because 
they isolate men from men. Drive out in the 
and the betting is that you will hold no inter- 
your fellow men from journcy’s end 
end. The motorist sees, indeed he 

motorists, but he does not speak 
For tea he goes to a motoring hotel 
and sits ensconced in a corner with wife and 
family eating mass-produced cakes and synthetic 
jam and still not speaking to his fellow motorists. 
Presently he drives home again without having 
; a sentence with any human being out- 
side the family group except perhaps with waitress 


: 


journey’s 
glares at, 


Is it any wonder that men’s spirits before the war 
were starved, and that they suffered from an 
accumulating fund of unexpended friendliness ? 

Finally, there are two considerations which I 
hesitate to mention, not because they are not 
important but because they are difficult to state 
shortly and without embarrassment, since both 
are concerned with the soul. 

The English country is, to my mind, the loveli- 
est in the world; but it is small and its beauty 
is im part man-made. These circumstances 
combine to make it peculiarly vulnerable to the 
vandalism of the time. Unplanned building 
sprawls over its face like a red rash, while the 
towns shoo out their tentacles of pink at such a 
rate that, if pre-war tendencies continue, southern 
England will in the next quarter of a century be 
neither town nor country, but a single continuous 
suburb, straggling formlessly from Watford to 
the south coast. Of these beauty-destroying 
agencies the private car is the instigator and abet- 
tor. It takes people into the country who, 
having no familiarity with country ways, do not 
know how to treat it themselves, while destroying 
it for those who do. Wherever a motor road 
runs, there spreads on each side an infected area 
from which the genius joci takes flight. Quiet 
is shattered and beauty disappears to give way to 
cheap shops, garages, petrol pumps, road-houses, 
shanties, barbed wire, dumps, Jacobethan resi- 
dences and the many monuments of the men of 
metal and petrol. A whole way of life is up- 
rooted and replaced by Brave New World. 

If we believe that man derives benefit from con- 
tact with nature, that there is in all of us an instinc- 
tive need for country sights and sounds and for 
occasional solitude, then to restore the unrestricted 
enjoyment of the private car is to destroy for all 
time the conditions in which these goods can be 
made available to us and to cut the last of the roots 
which join men to the land from which they sprang 
and from which they are parted at their peril. 

If cars destroy the good of natural beauty, 
they are also inimical to the good of human 
creativity, being the arch squanderers of the innate 
riches of the human soul. If these are to come 
to fruition, they demand tranquillity of mind, 
and stationariness of body—the remaining rooted 
in a place. Continuous movement is bad pre- 
cisely because it inhibits thought and substitutes 
for the deeper experiences of our being a con- 
tinuous series of small stimuli which ruffle the 
surface while leaving the depths untouched. 

The pre-war world saw the maturity of a 
generation which, conceiving movement to be 
good in itself, considered that every place was better 
that the one in which it happened to be (“‘ Let’s 
go somewhere in the car’’) and would move 
heaven and earth to save five minutes without 





: A Mozart, 
Piato and Dante were, by modern standards, 
almost stationary. 

And so I come back to it—the di 
of the private car is the one solid advantage 
the war has brought. Oh, the pleasure of the 

litary road, of the empty countryside, of the 
Fealen Pass free of the stink of petrol and the 
palpitations of the combustion engine! 

For all these reasons I would demand after 
the war the continued suspension-of the private 
car. But since this may seem to some extreme, 
I will moderate my demand and be content with 
the continued rationing of petrol, so that men 
may take out their cars, but only so often and only 
so far. C. E. M. Joap 
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THE PISSARROS 


When Lucien Pissarro paints a sure sense of 
composition governs the choice of motif; then the 
precise hand obeys the keen eye. Nothing tricky or 
slapdash or chic or merely approximate, but a deep 
feeling for nature expressed with impressive honesty. 
Always, therefore, one greets with pleasure in mixed 
shows of English painting works so French in their 
theroughness and clarity. That M. Pissarro should 
choose to exhibit his pictures (at the Leicester 
Galleries) in the same room with his father is a sign 
not of conceit but of this same honesty. Knowing 
that his own stature cannot be compared with that of 
the great impressionist, he is ready to be paled by 
the neighbourhood of the major luminary. And if 
his pictures do seem pale by comparison, ,jt is partly 
because his pointillism, though diluted, takes from 

e richness of the handling. The main contrast, 
however, is between great talent and great genius. 
Even in the delicious little pastels, Camille Pissarro 
shows himself one of the supreme masters; and the 
oil paintings reinvigorate one’s faculty for admiration. 
How miraculously delicate the gradations of colour, 
how infallible the shape of each brush-stroke. No other 
of the great impressionists achieved: in his pictures 
so large a circulation of air. These paintings are 
deeply classical, although the subjects may be Bedford 
Park or Norwood. Although? Rather should one 
say “ because.” For it is the characteristic of classi- 
cism that the beauty attained derives not from any 
pleasing association but from the intrinsic and self- 
sufficient excellence of the work. The longer one 
studies these pictures, the stronger one’s satisfaction. 
The paintings of Orovida, M. Lucien Pissarro’s 
daughter, are psychologically interesting. Deliber- 
ately deserting the family tradition, and even the 
family name, she has found her inspiration in Oriental 
art, with perhaps a glance at Gauguin. Also at the 
Leicester Galleries paintings by Lord Methuen. 
His refined taste is shown alike in his subjects— 
mostly English classical architecture, and in his 
technique, derived from Sickert. 

RAYMOND MORTIMER 


PLAYS AND PICTURES 


Sadler’s Wells Ballet at New Theatre 

The revival last Tuesday of The Wedding Bouquet 
completed an usually satisfying evening of ballet. 
Whatever The Gods Go A-Begging might lack in 
pattern or purpose, there were Handel’s music, the 
charm of pastoral, Alexis Rassine and Moira Shearer 
as the shepherd and his maid ; it’s only a pity, in this 
thinly appealing ballet, that the dresses and the lighting 
of the statues should be so ugly. Robert Helpmann’s 
Hamiet followed. The terseness and excitement of 
this drama, more mime than ballet, grow with 
familiarity; the short-cuts still fascinate, Yorick 
playing catch with the skull, the Queen and Ophelia 
dissolving in a single image, the conflict of hot passions 
and lunar madness. Helpmann’s own performance 
remains striking; and Margot Fonteyn, Nigel 


Desmond and Palma Nye catch the eve particularly 


Miss Gingold is unrivalled—more’s the pity—in 
her new revue. She takes the words out of the critic’s 
mouth, when, her voice choked with happiness, she 
“TI do miss Hermione .” But even 


summate circus-artist, Con Colleano.) You will 
enjoy Sweet and Low, but don’t take your foreign 
friends. They would feel lost at such a family party. 


“The Russians,” at the Playhouse 
“The Moon is Down,” at the Whitehall 


The Russians is a play about war behind the lines 
on the Moscow front. It should really have been a 
film. “I began to write my play from the moment 
I went to the front,” says the author, Konstantin 
Simonov, as though the typewriter, like the camera, 
had to register on the spot. The scene shifts from 
the German-occupied part of a town to the head- 
quarters of an isolated Red unit, the house of the local 
quisling, the bank of a river; soldiers search a room 
where a woman is hiding on tgp of the stove; the 
river has to be crossed and recrossed under machine- 
gun fire; the isolated companies hold out; there is 
an attack accompanied by a diversion and the relieving 
forces march in. Much of the action, tending to be 
melodramatic, would gain by film treatment; the 
cinema has a technique, which the stage laeks, for 
combining character and violence.. In the play the 
two rather fall apart. Simonov establishes his 
characters in the first two acts, but it takes him a long 
time and not enough use is made, dramatically, of 
the period of waiting; then events hurry towards 
a climax which makes the bowels of the Playhouse roar. 
The play is brilliantly directed by Tyrone Guthrie 
and acted by the Old Vic Company—Freda Jackson 
as a woman lorry driver, Michael Golden as a guerilla- 
leader, Russell Thorndike as a quisling, and Rosalind 
Fuller as a dauntless old woman, give admirable 
performances. The Russians isn’t a satisfactory play, 
but its material is authentic and it kicks to the end, 
which is more than can be said of The Moon Is Down. 
This Steinbeck piece, a generalised picture of the 
invasion of Norway, was far more convincing as a 
novel. On the stage, it looks unreal in the extreme; 
the Nazis arrive in a state of mental breakdown, the 
Mayor holds firm, his wife wonders whether to give 
them wine, the upstart business-man has paved the 
way for the invaders, and months of occupation 
bring jitters and sabotage in the night. Lewis Casson 
gives a dignified performance in the réle of the Mayor, 
but the whole production goes at a snail’s pace. 
Unlike The Russians, this play has no genuine back- 
ground, and anyone who thinks of visiting the Whitehall 
would do better to stay at home and read the account 
of invasion in The Mountains Wait. : 
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that echo from the beds of love 
answers anarchy with vice 

—— an outward ecstasy compressed 
in the unwilling masochist. 

Then what remains to lose or vaunt 
—— beauty, wit, or words of skill ? 
What angel amnesties prevent 

the scraping death around the skull ? 
Then what creation stripped of fear 
hungering turns conqueror ? 

‘ Ill 

So I was driven forth 

out of my discontent : 

by narrow paths I went 
-homewards and into death. 

I journeyed night and day, 

sunrise to moon’s set ; 

but never once I met 

a fellow on the way. 

Till at my mother’s gate 

I paused, and heard the mouse 

cry kingship of the house 

— and knew I was too late. 
TERENCE TILLO 


Correspondence 


THE S’s OF DORTMUND 
Sir,—Believing, as I do, that post-war Germ 
must be governed and re-educated by what is 
monly called the “decent” part of her populat 
the question arises as to what constitutes a ded 
man, Does courtesy towards a tourist and frien 
with an individual Jew give sufficient evidence ? 
I do not agree with W.G.B. that the record of 
S family isa clean one. For one thing, why did4 
stay in Nazi Germany? Admittedly, no large § 
ion of the decent Germans could have emig* 
ut individually they could, and in fact did, emig 
(I am not, of course, referring to the Jews.) 
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slaughtered. 

W.G.B. tells us his friends, the S family, loathed 
Hitler, were afraid of their son having to be in the 
Hitler Youth, but “could do nothing about it” 
except live “‘ quietly and inoffensively.” 

Is it “inoffensive” to tolerate without protest a 
regime which is plainly heading for aggressive war ? 
Or, if that were not plain to the S’s of Germany, 
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%& CHANNEL PACKET 
by Raymond Mortimer 12s. 6d. { 
Mr. Mortimer’s book has been { 
one of the outstanding suc- { 
cesses of the winter season, { 
and is still selling strongly. ( 
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Out this week : 


%* CAUGHT 
by Henry Green 
Mr. Green’s new novel of 
London during the first year of 
the war has been recom- 
mended by the Book Society. 


f 

f 

f 
~ Allwho’ are interested in the | 
work of the great modern 
f 

, 


Spanish poet should possess 
this selection, with its many 
improvements and new trans- 
lations. 





ness 
that makes Germany a problem not to be left to the 
W.G.B.s? REGINALD GRAY 


HUMANITARIAN 


| 
| 
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enemy bomb disposal squads will remove, in a large 
number of cases, either the fuse or the bomb. It 
should not be beyond our technicians’ ability to devise 
an irremovable fuse, set for a time sufficiently short, 
say five or ten minutes, to allow no time for removing 
the bomb bodily. Secondly, it may be held that the 
results of the bombing could not be observed. This, 
in any case, is largely dependent upon post-raid 
reconnaissance ; in fact, the absence of “ great palls 
of smoke” should render the task of later bomber 
arrivals easier. Thirdly, it may be said that the effect 
of bombing on enemy morale, were such bombs to be 
used, for example, on Germany itself, would be lost. 
In fact their effect would be to set crowds rushing all 
during a raid, creating considerable con- 


no hope of avoiding bombing in 

of finding any Wellsian “ gas of peace ” 

should not, I think, deter us from attempting to inject 
a humanitarian bias into our operations whenever 
the opportunity occurs. The argument is unavoidably 
technical, and I possess no special knowledge on this 
subject, but the technicians and operatives concerned 
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HALDANE SOCIETY 

SirR,—i beg to offer you the following iter: of news, 
trusting that it may be of interest to your readers : 

This Society has altered its rules so as to admit to 
membership solicitors’ managing clerks and persons 
substantially doing the work of managing clerks, 
Hitherto membership has been confined to barristers, 
solicitors, articled clerks, bar students, and refugee 
lawyers. The Society takes the view that as the only 
progressive organisation of h:wyers, it should include 
persons who, though unqualified, have great knowledge 
and experierice of the law which can enrich the Society, 
and that reasons which formerly obtained for confining 
membership to qualified persons and students are now 


The other qualifications for membership ard associ- 
ate membership respectively are membership of the 
Labour Party and general sympathy with the Society 


and its objects. STEPHEN Murray, 
4 Paper Buildings, Hon. Secretary 
Temple, E.C.4. 


PRIVATE SCHOOLS 


Str,—Mr. il Westwood writes of the future 
of private schools as raising “‘ the whole question of 
whether we are to have any freedom of choice in edu- 
cating our children or whether they are to be taught 
just what the controlling Government of the day 
approves, whatever that Government happens to be 
—Communist, Fascist, Socialist, or what not.” When 
a reader of a progressive journal can compress so 
much confusion into so few lines, I can’t help 
wondering what hope there is of any general 
clarity of thought about the problems of education. 

(1) Who are WE? Not more than about 5 per 
cent. of the population of Great Britain exercise, or 
have ever exercised, freedom of choice in education. 
The svrvival or non-survival of private schools there- 
fore makes very little difference. 

(2) It is not clear whether “freedom of choice ”’ 
means freedom to choose from a variety of schools 
or from a variety of curricula. If the former is meant, 
it is a freedom which, as I have said, has never exisied 
for most people ; if the latter, it is one which exists 
no more in private than in state schools. In other 
words, it is quite as difficult to find an independent 
school as to find a state school whose teaching the 
Government would disapprove of. 

(3) No British Government has so far “ happened 
to be ” Fascist or Communist. But if a future Govern- 
ment should happen to be either, private control of 
schools will not secure immunity from interference. 
Was private control a guarantee of immunity in 
Germany when the Nazis came to power ? 
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the years of economic 
% POEMS FROM LORCA wecpaper 
Translated by Stephen Spender 
and J, L. Gili 3s. 6d. 
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“ A noble, useful book .. . 
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New edition, with a long 
tepical introduction 


METTERNICH 


The late H, A. L, Fisher 


“ A brilliant apologia. . . . 
who do not accept Mr. Cecil’s valuation 
of Metternich’s work must appreciate 
r and the admir- 
able way in which his biography fits into 
the general pattern of European history.” 

Birmingham Post 
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WHEN BRITAIN 
SAVED EUROPE 


The tale and the moral 


*“ A clear and readable sketch of British 
history during the great French wars and 

distress that 
J. L. Hammond 


GREATNESS 


HERBERT AGAR 


the best and 
clearest statement of the democratic 
ideal I have yet come across.” 

Desmond MacCarthy 
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JUNE 21 
War & Politics 
in China 
SIR JOHN T. PRATT 


Formerly Consul-General in * 
China and for thirteen years 
Adviser on Far Eastern 
Affairs in the Foreign Office, 
Sir John Pratt is in a position 
to speak authoritatively. Io 
this book he gives a compre- 
hensive account of China’s 
relations with the modern 
world and with Great Britain 
in particular. [12s 6d net} 


The Alphabet 
ANNABEL FARJEON 


A first novel by Annabel 
Farjeon, whois a daughter of 
Herbert Farjeon and a niece 
of Eleanor Farjeon. It is an 
unusually vivid study of 
childhood and adolescence. 

[8s 6d net] 
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402 
(4) If on the other hand future British Governments 


tered by locat authorities, whose political complexion 
often differs from that of the Government. For in- 
stance, schools under a Socialist L.C.C. and a National 
(or “ what not”) Government exercise considerable 
freedom in what they teach. Not that there is never 
any interference. But in the 10 years in which I have 
taught in state schools I have not met one teacher 
whose work has been affected by outside interference. 
When I read subversive plays by Ibsen and Gals- 
worthy and used passages by Pritt in an L.C.C. 
school, nobody objected. Nobody would have, 
objected if I had chosen Kipling and Lord Elton. — 

(s) 1 don’t deny that there is plenty of tendentious 
teaching ; but this is due more to the teachers than 
to the authorities. It has nothing whatever to do with 
wherher the schools are privately or publicly adminis- 
tered. Which teaching, during the past 20 years, does 
Mr. Westwood suppose has been nearer in spirit to 
what the Government approved—that of the publicly 
controlled state schools or that of the independent 
public schools? Is Empire Day propaganda and 
tendentious history confined to state schools ? 

(6) In short, more cant is talked about state schools 
by the defenders of progressive schools than would 
have been thought possible among people who in 
everything except iali 
more “ pioneering.” goes on in state schools than they 
can possibly imagine ; and more would be done for 
the cause of national education if progressive people 
took an interest in bettering the state system, under 
which the great majority are educated, insiead of west- 
ing their energy in defending imaginary 
against illusory bogies. J. M. RE&EvEs 


Str,—After Mr. Hamil Westwood’s timely warning, 
perhaps a further word may be allowed to the experi- 
mental schools. These schools, few in number and 
small in size, have nevertheless proved themselves 
invaluable as educational laboratories, as testing- 
grounds of all sorts of new ideas which later become 
accepted in common practice. An _ enlightened 
- central government would acknowledge the usefulness 
of their function and give them a recognised if obscure 
place (they ask no more) on the fringes of the general 
system. An experimental school which is doing its 
job ought always to be fifty years ahead of its time. 
There can be no question of a majority of parents 
ever wishing to send their children to sucb dangerously 


education support socialism; - 
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WHO PINCHES “THE NEW 
STATESMAN” ? 


Sir,—Missing the accustomed presence of THE 
New STATESMAN AND NATION from the Reading Room 
at the Guildhall, I inquired, to be told the shocking 
news that someone is in the habit of pinching it, 


asked if there was any other way of 


reading it, and learned that there was not. I can, 
however, imagine an effective remedy. It is that every- 
one who knows THE NEW STATESMAN AND NATION 
should, when they see a copy anywhere, think of the 
Last Judgment, assume an air of great severity and 
demand of its possessor in the lowest possible register, 
“ Where did you get that STATESMAN?” The thief, 
if there is one, will soon become completely demora- 
lised. He should reflect that if he values THE NEW 
STATESMAN AND NATION he is defeating his own object 
in preventing it being read. I suspect, however, that 
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BLACK REDSTART 


S1r,—The black redstart, to. which Critic referred 
some time ago and which is the subject of Y.Y.’s 
article in this week’s issue, was first noticed in the 
spring of 1939, when it was suggested in the Times 
that it was attracted to Central London by the then 
newly erected Tower of the University of London’s 
Senate House. It has been a regular visitor to Blooms- 
bury ever since, proclaiming itself by its sweet -little 
song but being most difficult to observe. 

DorotHy GALTON, 
Secretary 
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Britamericana 
by JOHN MacCORMAC 
10s. 6d. net 









Here is a startlingly frank book 









by a Canadian on the future of 
a been so 
British-American relations, and 
the position of Canada, when 


the Democracies have won the 





war. “ These relations,” says the pride of 






author, “ will determine the role 
of the U.S.A. in world affairs, 
and it may even be said that 
they will-determine the fate of 
the world.” The complete logic 
of the argument is matched by 
the clarity and brilliance of its 
presentation. 













Routledge 





| LIONEL FIELDEN’S’ 


BEGGAR MY 


NEIGHBOUR 
3s. 6d. net 


Never before have the reali- 
ties of the Indian situation 


Here we see how 
feeling is outraged by British 
“occupation ’’ and British 


by Indian “ingratitude.” 
Fielden was Director of Indian 
Broadcasting for 5 years. 


New editions ready 


DEATH AND TOMORROW 


By Peter de Polnay 


LONG DIVISION 


By Hester W. Chapman 3rd imp. 


|| SECKER & WARBURG 


books that I have most 


simply explained. war... Madame Keun is 
Indian magnificently scathing in her 
picture of the folly that 


achievement hurt She writes 


be novel to many 


7th Imp. 


KEUN 














TRUMPETS 
BRAY 


News Chronicle : “One of the 


lately about the politics that 
have precipitated Europe into 


Mussolini organised in Italy . . 

with ‘punch ’— 
which gives pleasure—and also 
provides information which will 


This, I think, is one of the good 
books about Fascist Italy.” 


by ODETTE 











































enjoyed 


‘There is no shadow- 
boxing here: every blow 
gets home... . Each one of 
these superb little com- 
mentaries tears into its 
subject like a successful 
commando raid.’— 


« J. B. PRIESTLEY 
/ in his Introduction 
/ Ready June 28 

10s. 6d. net 
HAMISH HAMILTON LTD 
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Mr. 
Churchill’s oratory in this vein suggests the type 
of “ fine writing ” that we associate, say, with the 
prose style of the late John Buchan: the choice 
of epithets has a faint flavour of the sham- 
antique: the attempt to combine simplicity and 
sublimity, an air of virile directness‘and dramatic 
intensity, is perhaps rather too deliberate. In 
oratory, as in the other arts, our judgment must 
rely to a very large extent on instinct ; 
instinct—it maybe, of course, a dilettante preju- 
dice—warns one reader at least against the dying 


B 


occasions. But to his oratory as a whole, to the 
main bulk of his speeches, delivered over a 


criticisms do not apply. 
writer who convinces us not 
and definite feelings with which his subject- 
matter has inspired him, but of his grasp of that 


gg dup Seg co ge gree 
patriot, sir y! patriots spring up 
s. raise fifty of them in one 


Bute’s unctuous letters to the future George III 
are sufficient condemnation of that singularly 
i Melbourne on the 


classes there’s some but the middle 
i ie cia eal panes 


and elsewhere : 
The worst of the present day is that men hate 
one another so damnably. For my part I love 


while Gladstone on St, Paul’s—an extract from 
is diary, dated March 2oth, 1841—treveals to us 
first onset of that wave of sanctimonious 
ity which Matthew Arnold, saw sweeping up 
to engulf the Victorian universe. 
PETER QUENNELL 


THE ANGLO-IRISH FRAME 


Readers of Bowen’s Court will recall that the 
early years of Miss Bowen’s life fell into two halves : 
summer in the family house in Co. Cork, winter 
in Dublin. The pluralism, uncommon in Ireland, 
is explained by her father’s calling: from the 





excelling in fine shades, subtle degrees of tension, 
precise reactions to this street or that room. Open- 
ing Seven Winters, then, one is prepared for a 
childhood of loneliness or fantasy, perhaps even 
of tempest and misunderstanding. Much must be 
allowed for the strength of the Anglo-Irish tradi- 
tion which deplores temperament. In that tradi- 
tion the great virtue is to be “ natural,” the great 
social vices are “affectation” and “ conceit.” 
(One of these words always crops up when a 
stranger-leaves an Anglo-Irish room: the Eng- 
lish, poor things, are seldom “ natural.””) Com- 
was always available, gatherings abounded ; 
in the palmy days of the ascendancy even the only 
child was well in the social whirl. “ In the Anglo- 
Irish children of my time,” writes Miss Bowen, 
“ shyness was regarded as a deformity. A mother 
whose child could not face a party blushed.” 
We see the social life of the well-to-do Dublin 
child as though through the liquid black eyes of 
the little girl in Renoir’s Premiére Sortie ; and the 
interiors which are revealed have themselves the 
cosy, coloured wagmth of a Vuillard : 

Even houses I knew well became, on these occa- 
sions, unfamiliar and heatedly large and light. The 
front door opened upon the roar of coal fires burning 
in every festive room. One met portiéres looped 
back, white paint dazzling in gaslight that poured 
through crimped pink glass shades, flowers banked 
up out of harm’s way, fur rugs expectantly rolled 
back and big chintz sofas in retreat against the walls. 

Ladies with silver dishes and cups of tea inclined 
their busts between the backs of our chairs. . . . 

Little girls go in groups to show each other their 
lockets ; little boys study their own feet. But the 
self is dissolved. You see children looking shyly 
into the mirrors to convince themselves of their own 
reality. 

I have quoted that for its evocative richness and 
colour. And now I must quote again, for accuracy 
and acuteness, two comments on a subject always 
alive in Ireland—religion. First, of a Protestant 
service, “there was an honourable frankness in 
the tone in which we rolled out the General Con- 
fession” ; every Anglo-Irish child remembers 
that noise, several decibels louder than its English 
counterpart. The attitude to Roman Catholicism 
is no less acutely noted: “I remember, even, an 
almost sexual shyness on the subject of Reman 
Catholics. I walked with hurried step and averted 
cheek past porticos of churches that were ‘ not 
ours,’ uncomfortably registering in my nostrils 
the pungent, unlikely smell that came round 
curtains, through swinging doors.” Yes, yes, 
my memory assents: we did truly imagine a 
Catholic church as a sort of religious bagnio. 
Miss Bowen’s parents were not at all highbrow ; 
the Gaiety, not the Abbey, was their theatre. At 
the same time, this studious barrister and his 
graceful, pensive wife were far from typical of 
the landed gentry ; their child was shielded from 
the worst feature of Irish country life, its exclusive 
and really crass hippomania. Had it been other- 
wise, I hardly think her memories would have 
shown such contentment ; as it is, she is a striking 
instance of the value to an artist of growing up 
within an established frame of things. The frame 
satisfies, even if resented, that grand aesthetic 
passion—the sense of order; accepted and 
approved, its mere existence provides in the artist’s 
career shape, focus, a point of reference. One 
thinks of the debt owed by the nineteenth-century 
novelists and painters of France to the solid, 
inequitable bourgeois background against which 
they lived their lives. One thinks of Henry James 
turning from the frameless probity (for thus, 











than the “ utility ” English edition published at a 
quarter the price. DesMOND SHAWE-TAYLOR 


GERMAN INCERTITUDES 


What About Germany ? By Louis P. LocHNErR. 
Hedder and Stoughton. 12s. 6d. 

Mr. Lochner, for fourteen years chief of the 
Associated Press in Berlin, has one distinct 
advantage over his American colleagues and pre- 
decessors who have previously recorded their 
German experiences: he has,.lived through the 
last ten years of the Weimar Republic. This 
advantage gives him the opportunity of seeing 
more of the hitherto almost enigmatical growth 
of the Nazi regime. For even fascist regimes 
show distinct stages of change and evolution, 
though the history of this continued process, 
particularly with regard to its sociological struc- 
ture, has until now hardly been touched upon. 
Mr. Lochner lived long enough in Germany to 
make friends who enabled him, once Hitler had 
come to power, to see more than the fagade of 
Hitlerite Germany which deceived so many 
foreign visitors and diplomats. This fact gives 
the book its importance though it is perhaps less 
brilliant than Howard Smith’s Last Train from 
Berlin, or Shirer’s Berlin Diary. 

If you had friends in the camp of the opposition 
you would soon discover that State secrets do 
not exist within a fascist dictatorship. They are 
willingly communicated. Consequently I do 
not doubt the historic authenticity of Hitler’s 
speech to his Supreme Commanders and Com- 
manding Generals of August 22nd, 1939. The 
opening passages of this speech are significant 
enough to be quoted here :—‘‘ My decision to 
attack Poland was arrived at last spring. Originally 
I feared that the political constellation would 
compel me to strike simultaneously at England, 
Russia, France, and Poland. Even this risk 
would have had to be taken. 

Ever since the autumn of 1938, and because 
I realised that Japan would not join us uncon- 
ditionally, and that Mussolini is threatened by 
that nit-wit of a king and the treasonable scoundrel 
of a crown-prince, I decided to go with Stalin. . . 
Our strength consists in our speed and in our 
brutality... .” 

Perhaps the most important chapter of Mr. 
Lochner’s book is the one in which he attempts 
to answer the much discussed question—‘“ Is 
there another Germany?” His answer, based 
on twenty years of daily and intimate experience, 
is ‘emphatically yes, there is another Germany. 
It is a Germany which is submerged and inarti- 
culate at present because every possibility of 
public utterance has been taken from it. It is a 
Germany which prays for deliverance from the 
Nazi yoke as fervently as any member of the 
United Nations can pray for the end of Hitler 
and his system. It is a Germany which still 
cherishes the normal, civilised ideals of equal 
and humane justice for all; of honesty and 





in human relations; of sympathy 
It is a Germany which is ashamed and humiliated 
he See See See ee 
thesis very , but it would seem, that his 
‘judgment is as as that of those whose 
experience of Nazi was confined to an 
occasional talk with-Herr von Ribbentrop or with 
the Fiihrer himself. GEORG SELTSCH 


A FRIAR IN ARAKAN 


The Land of the Great Image. By MAuRICE 
Couuts. Faber and Faber. 16s. 

It is a delight to the war-time eye, this book ; 

paper, such pretty print. 


inthose from Linschoten’s V’ 5 
is just in the spirit of the story. For Mr. 


of Friar Sebastiéo Manrique, an i 
visited Arakan in 1630, has employed also 
and Arakanese. 


career of Friar Manrique ; it is deliberately done, 
the building up of the setting in which we can 
picture the presence of a priest in a body of 
Portuguese sailor-mercenaries serving the king 
of Arakan, and employed to guard the sea ap- 
proaches from the advancing Moguls, and to 
raid slaves. 

Friar Manrique accepted his cure in a matter- 
of-fact way. He made no attempt to reform the 
morals of the infamous community of Dianga, 
nor did he object to the brutality of the slave- 
raiding which had literally depopulated much 
of the Ganges Delta. His concern was to see 
that the Portuguese performed their religious 
duties, and to try to convert the slaves to the 
faith of the men who captured, tortured and 
outraged them. When the Portuguese were 
accused of treachery,and the king was disposed to 
liquidate them, Friar Manrique was sent to the 
capital, Mrauk-u, to plead their cause. This is 
the real heart of the tale, and it provides a pleasing 
mixture of a thriller, a lesson in diplomacy, and 
a study of comparative religion. The crossing 
of the mountain jungle in monsoon weather has 
a familiar horror to us whose soldiers are now 
fighting in the steaming Arakan ravines. But it 
is now that the virtues of the religious discipline 
appear in the Friar: he is perfectly brave and 
resolute, and before the king polite, skilful, and 
patient. His sojourn is used to compare the 
Catholic with the Buddhist faiths, and shifts to 
concentrate upon the dream of the king that he 
may be the predestined redeemer who is to 
establish dominion over Asia and peace upon 
earth. He is inspired by the possession of two 
supreme symbols, the Great Image of Buddha, 
believed to be a contemporary portrait achieved 
by miraculous agency, and the White Elephant 
captured from Burma. The tolerance extended 
by the king to Manrique would, of course, have 
been unthinkable to the Friar, as would also his 
distraught Messianic ambition. Yet the two 
faiths were near, in their superstitious practices 
(Mr. Collis compares the reverence for the mummy 
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of man’s mind and heart, but never in the spirit 
of those to whom human behaviour is merely an 
object of indifferent curiosity. His sense of 
moral conflict is indeed what makes him, in his 
cool way, an excellent story-teller. 

FREDA WHITE 


THE NOVEL AS HISTORY 


The Economic Novel in America. By WALTER 
FULLER TAYLOR. Humphrey Milford, for the 
University of N. Carolina Press. 24s. 

One of the major tragedies in the development 
of American civilisation is the fading of that golden 
spring which gave us Emerson and Thoreau, 
Hawthorne and Melville, into the tawdry vul- 
garity of the period from the Civil War to the 
emergence of the Progressive Movement. Apart 
from Whitman and Mark Twain, there is no 
major figure in the period; and few things are 
more pathetic than Mark Twain’s grim effort of 
almost half a century not to be himself. Now 
comes Mr. Taylor to tell us that what we have all 
regarded as a tragedy was not in fact a tragedy 
at all. He seems to have read every novel with an 
economic theme from the Civil War to the death 
of Frank Norris, and his conclusion is that the 
“ gilded age” was known by most of its serious 
observers for the shoddy thing that it was. For 
him, in fact, the importance of the period we have 
been taught to regard as a tragedy is that it 
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claims early insight condemned. . Taylor 
writes with enthusiasm of Edward Bellamy ; but 
the real point, surely, in Looking Backward is its 
pathetic assumption that the life of a comfortable 
New Englander in 1888 is the divine far-off event 
to which the whole creation moves. He writes, 
too, with enthusiasm of William 
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Diagnosis of Our Time. By Kari MANNHEIM. 
Kegan Paul. tos. 6d. 

This book consists of a series of essays written, 
with one exception, in wartime and read as 
Papers at Conferences and discussions held 
during the last two years. The Papers represent 
what is described by the author as an attempt 
“to apply the method and the accumulated know- 
ledge of scientific sociology to our reality.” Titles 


‘ of various Papers are: the Problem of Youth in 


Modern Society, the Problem of Social Aware- 
Mass Education i 


a group of friends. 

‘It is difficult, as one reads, or, rather, as one 
begins to read—for further reading modifies first 
impressions—to restrain a gesture of impatience. 
Is Dr. Mannheim, one wonders, merely parading 
platitudes with pomp? Does it really require all 


the “accumulated knowledge of scientific socio- 


logy” applied to reality, to tell us that what we 
teach the young should depend, to a large extent, 
on the contribution we expect them to make to 
society; that old and static societies will rely on 
the experience of the old, while new and changing 
ones will draw on the energies of youth; or that 
the sociologist is concerned with the “concrete 
nature of society”? I am aware, of course, that 


4°5 


I have picked passages out of their contexts; yet 
they are typical, so typical that one cannot 
avoid the question: is this parade of platitudes 


‘a defect of the sociological method, or merely of 


Dr. Mannheim’s style? Whatever be the reason, 
there are altogether too many sentences of which 
“the problem of the assimilation of the new- 
comers from the ascending classes will become a 
problem which has equally to be faced in the light 
of conscious scrutiny” is a melancholy exampic. 
That is the sort of thing that statesmen say, and 
it is of Hansard, the record of their sayings that, 


Take, for example, that last and most sub- 
stantial essay—the challenge to the Christians. 

alues, we are told, must be revalued; we must 
be mesmerised by efficiency, but must ask 
efficiency for what? The place of the survival 
values among values in general must be assessed; 
the problem of asceticism must be considured— 
an obsolete Puritanism prevents us from organ- 
ising the world for plenty instead of for scarcity; 
on the other hand, it is wrong artificially to stimu- 
late the desire for luxury goods and entertain- 
ments. At this the reader pricks up his ears, but 
his rising expectations are, alas, quickly damped 
by Dr. Mannheim’s “I do not wish to make any 
decision in this controversy.” Again, Dr. Mann- 
heim considers, the problem of “split conscious- 
ness” in order to teil us that we must control cur 
desires for self-assertion by increase of conscious 
awareness, The difficulty of obtaining privacy in 
the modern world is examined and related to the 
problem of mass ecstasy. Dr. Mannheim points 
out that it is one of the characteristics of the 
Soviet experiment to look with disfavour upon the 


need for solitude, and he has some interesting 


things to say about the effect of the constant com- 
pany of our fellows in diminishing our indi- 
vidualities and increasing our similarities. When, 
however, we come to the question of remedies for 
mass ecstasy, he tells us that “an entirely negative 
policy . . . would be futile.” 

Finally, there is a discussion of the ethics of 
organised relationships with particular reference 
to the relations of the employees and managerial 
staff in a large factory. Two tendencies, Dr. 
Mannheim fhinks, are at work. First, an overt 
tendency towards authoritarianism, which secks 
to organise the work of production on a military 
pattern; secondly, a new spirit among the workers 
which is anti-Fascist, anti-Communist and anti- 
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italist, Unfortunately, Dr. Mannheim cannot 

tell us what this spirit is, since it has not yet 
Rasen yr ; joo! 


fields which Dr. Mannheim —— ith a 
candle. efficiency there was Tawney’s “ the 
object of a ‘wpijversity education is not to enable 


a man to earn his living, but to achieve a life 
worth living”; on privacy, Pascal’s “all man’s 
miseries derive from his not being able to sit 
quietly in a room alone”; on self-assertion and 
co-operation, Bertrand Russell’s “social ethics 
is the art of persuading other people to make 
those sacrifices which are necessary for co-opera- 
tion” with one’s self. And on sociology gener- 
ally, consider the implications of the remark of 
a village shopkeeper with whom a friend was 
discussing the difference between a village and 
a town: “It is a village, sir, when the shop- 
keepers know who is dining at the big house.” 

I doubt if there are any remarks of comparable 
insight in. Dr. Mannheim’s book, yet I shall con- 
tinue to read it, for when you have swallowed the 
pomposities and stripped away the platitudes, you 
come upon an underlying sanity which rises on 
occasion to the height of wisdom and which 
enables you to understand the massive scale of 
Dr. Mannheim’s reputation. “ Massive,” indeed, 
is the apt word; so, for once, is the reviewer's 
cliché “the book will repay study.” It will 
indeed, especially the treatment of the problem 
of “Youth.” But it must be added that it will 
need the study that it repays. 

C. E. M. Joap 


THE ARTS IN RUSSIA 


Outlines of Russian Culture. 3 Vols. Re- 
ligion: Literature: Architecture, Painting 
and Music. By Paut Miryukov, Milford. 


305. 

The Russians. By Atsert RuHys WILLIAMS. 
Harrap. 7s. 6d. 

The New Soviet Theatre. By JosEPpH MACLEOD. 
Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d. 

Born a year before Chehov, Milyukov lived 
to read of the Battle of Stalingrad at an exile’s 
hotel in Aix-les-Bains. What he regarded as 
his life’s work, the Outline of the Histery of Russian 
Culture, was completed in 1905, when, as a 
founder of the Constitutional Democratic Party 
(kadets), he gave his best services to the Liberal 
movement. The second thoughts and new 








affairs, and has careless errors: 
isn’t a Ukrainian, despite his —enko, and Lenin, 
not Shaw, first spoke of the “ idiocy of village 
life.” To have lived 25 years in Russia seems, 
in itself, to be no better a qualification to write 
about Russia than 25 years in England to write 
about England. 

The New Soviet Theatre has a freshness that 
The Russians lacks. Mr. Macleod, in fact, has 
put into this book all the qualities that the filleted 
voice of an announcer must do without. There 
is colour in his chapters on the National Theatres, 
warmth in his description of the audiences, 
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BATON OR BLUDGEON ? 


Metternich. By ALGERNON Crcm. Eyre and 
Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d. 
Bismarck. By IAN Morrow. Duckworth. 3. 


Mr. Morrow ends his little book on the note 
that Bismarck “‘ was even more than a great 
statesman; he, like Abraham Lincoln, belongs 
to the small number of men who have summoned 
nations into life.” It was just this technique 
(Bismarck’s, not Lincoln’s) which, Mr. Cecil 
reminds one, Metternich spent his life in frus- 
trating; if he was a statesman at all, it was be- 
cause he was a good European. 

European history, in the last five centuries, 
boils down, for Mr. Cecil, to the decline and fall 
of Christendom. First there was the Reformation 
and then the Revolution, and now there is Hitler. 
It was not to life, but to murder and suicide, that 
Bismarck summoned the Germany of the Ottos 
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Tudor Court, Fairmile Park Road, 
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We Need £100,000 


To provide clothing for the 


Women and children of the liberated areas of Russia 


£25,000 


of this is needed to pay for Wool which has been allocated 
to this Fund for making into garments. 
The heroic civilians of Stalingrad, Rostoff, Rshev, and many 
other towns and villages of the Soviet Union have sacrificed 
their homes and all they possess in the cause of freedom. 


RUSSIA’S FEARFUL SACRIFICES GO ON AND ON 


Show your admiration and sympathy by sending a generous 
donation to help our work for their relief. 


COMFORTS FUND . 


FOR WOMEN & CHILDREN 


OF SOVIET RUSSIA 


Constituent Member of joint Committee for Soviet Aid, 
Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940. 


Under the patronage of MADAME MAISKY 


MRS. HENRY MARTIN, Chairman 


tephen’s House, Westminster, London, S.W.I. 


A simple and 
natural way 

te combat 
INDIGESTION 


* 


YOU CAN provide the right conditions for your 
digestion to restore itself to natural health if 
you give it a chance to rest by following this 
simple, sensible rule : Avoid a full meal ‘when 
you are tired or worried or feel digestive dis- 
comfort. Instead, drink a cup of Benger’s 


Food, Benger’s socthes the stomach and 
gives your digestion a chance to recuperate 
and build up its strength. Yet it provides 
warmth and nourishment which you necd in 
a form you can fully absorb without the least 
discomfort or digestive strain. 




















Woodbank Hotel, Balloch, Dumbartonshire, 
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Week-end Competitions 
No. 698 


paragraphs (not more than 200 words) of a speech, 
to be given on such an occasion by an eminent Old 
Boy or Visitor, which—without actually creating a 
public scandal—should startle and hold the attention 
of the parents, the staff and, above all, the boys. 


by first post on Monday, June 28th. 
2.- The Editor’s decision is final. He reserves 





RESULTS OF COMPETITION No. 695 


Set by 
The Spanish press has suddenly and unanimously 
decided that bombing is not only barbarous but 
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useless. The usual prizes are offered for an epigram 
upon this belated conversion 


Report by Diogenes 

The “ great Christian gentleman ” has, I beiieve, 
done more to antagonise the English by this obviously 
useless newspaper campaign than by any of his more 
effective acts of unfriendliness. Even his old friends 
here lack the courage—or perhaps the desire—to 
defend him. S.N.K.F. sent a good entry, but has 
disqualified himself by getting it printed in another 
journal, I recommend that prizes of 16s. each go to: 
I. C. Saul, L. E. J. and F.C. C.; 9s. each to Leslie 
Johnson, Yorick, Willy Tadpole and Sir Robert 
Witt. The best of the others were: C. F. Best, 
Ronald Mason and J. A. Wurtzburg. 


To Franco 


Anne tibi lacrimas, qui tot scelerata tuorum 
Funera movisti, nunc aliena movent ? 
Germanum patitur dum sola Britannia fulmen 
Ridebas quae nunc barbara facta vocas. 
Quid miror ? vulpes quoque callida, ridet hyaena, 
Crudelis lacrimas et crocodilus habet . . . 
I. C. Sau 
Here stood Guernica—prematurely shattered 
- Before the Fascists thought that bombing mattered, 
LB. J. 
FALANGIST PERORATION 
Shall raining bombs set half the earth aflame, 
And Franco’s men so dark a deed condone ? 
Speak not of Guernica with those who claim 
The proud priority to cast a stone. 
F, C. C, 
Ran, RAIN, GO TO SPAIN 
Franco, to cure the ills of Spain, 
Invoked a brand of ghastly rain. 
Why should he deem it less a cure 
Now that it feeds the swollen Ruhr ? 
LESLIE JOHNSON 


Franco: “Bombing s barbarous—and it’s useless, 
too |” 

Churchill : “Thank you so much —and Guernica to 
you!” YorICK 


Victorious Franco now has set 
Himself to teach us etiquette, 
Yet, if he toured our country, we 
Should send him on to Coventry. 
Witty TADPoLe 


Consistency is foolish, turn your shirt, 

Give up your bombing, for it doesn’t hurt , 

We speak as England’s friends, for Spanish pride 

Demands Spain’s presence on the winning side. 
Str Ropert WITT 















Company Meetings 
MARKS & SPENCER 


The seventeenth ordimary general meeting 


' ODHAMS PRESS 


INCREASED NET~ PROFITS 


THE twenty-third annual general meetin 
of Odhams Press, Ltd., was held on June 10t 
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War Medallisi 
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Marks & Spencer, Ltd., was held on in London. 

use 10th, ip don, Mr. Simon Marks, Rt. Hon. Lord Southwood of Fern 
your DSc, (chairman and managing director), hurst (chairman and managing director) 
ith if presiding. ‘ said that the net profits for the year under 
this The following is an extract from the review amounted to £698,428, an increase 
thairman’s statement circulated with the of approximately £86,983 over the previous 
when report and accounts :— year. He was sure that shareholders would 
» dis- e net profit for the year is £1,457,467, consider that satisfactory. The general 
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compared with #£1,583,088 last year. The 
provision for taxation at £863,000 compares 
vith £895,486 last year. The dividends are 
w shown after deduction of tax. The 
rectors propose a final dividend of 20 per 
eent., making 85 per cent. for the year, 
which will leave an increased carry-forward 
of £704,015. 

The scope of retail distribution is governed 
by the number of coupons and points avail- 
thle to the public. The limitation of sup- 








reserve now stood at £680,000. It was pro- 
posed to transfer to it out of a of the 
year under review a further ,000, which 
would bring it up to £740,000, approximatel 
sufficient to cover the whole of the boo 
values of copyrights and leases of advertis 
ing sites. 

In the profit and loss account there was 
a reserve of £395,696 for taxation, an in 
crease of £81,751 over the previous year. 
The contribution this year to the employees’ 


plies and of spending power represented by life imsurance and endowment — scheme 
coupons and points has caused a contrac- amounted to £56,382. After the charges set 
tion of retail business. The activities of out in the profit and loss account, there was 


jour company have accordingly been 
affected, and this process may be expected 
to affeet. them still more in the current year. 
Within the framework of the production of 
tility garments, the specifications for which 
wre laid down by the Board of Trade, there 
is a certain amount of freedom for the exer- 
tise of initiative. We are, therefore, still 
avle to maintain our policy of offering the 
public the best values obtainable. We are 
trateful to our manufacturing friends and 
‘uppliers for their continued co-operation 
under difficult conditions. 

Of our pre-war staff of 20,000 only 38,000 
ve stil with us, the majority having left 
to take up other work of national impor- 
tance in the war effort. Our present full- 
Ume labour force numbers some 9,500. 

The report was adopted. 





an available balance of £250,582. Balances 
due from subsidiary companies were down 
by £253,830. That was due to the fact that 
these subsidiary companies had been able to 
reduce during the year the amounts due to 
the company—a very satisfactory position. 

Under the heading of investments there 
was a new item of Government securities 
of £200,000, being War Bonds taken in 
response to the Government's appeal for 
subscriptions during ‘ Warships Week.” 
Another new item was Tax ~ Reserve 
Certificates £800,000, representing the pro- 
vision made to meet accrued and accruing 
liabilities for taxation. The directors re- 
commended a dividend on the Ordinary shares 
of 124 per cent. 

The report and accounts were unanimously 
adopted. 





of health 
is a 
duty 


MORE a 
PERILS FOR HIM TO FAC 


The work oi this v tal service must 
go on. 

In time o: War.it may be harder 
‘or you to give, but remember that 
the work of these heroic men is 
much harder and more dangerous. 
Send us wha.ever you can afford. 


ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 
Li ve-Boat House, Joreham Weod, Herts. 
The EARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
it.-Coi. C. R. SATTERTHWAITE O.B.E., Sec. 


Herbert Spencer 
1820-1903 








SPARE-TIME WRITING 
| If you are interested in writing, FICTION, 
JOURNALISM POETRY, RADIO PLAYS, 
_ study at HALF-FEES b cocompenmence in 
time with the LO N OOL OF 
re) under the 
direct patronage of the leading newspaper pro- 
prietors. Free advice and book “Writing 7 

















the Press,” from Prospectus Office 


Gordon Square London W.C.! "Mus 4574. 
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harmonic Arts 

Reading Room (1st floor), 
U eget Sy an net a A 
. original paar oy 

‘ instrumenta' programme 
pn aig = instruments, arr. gy tS 
r » 2sth, at 7.30. - 

Mexican music by vez, F etc, Admis- 
sion (non-members) 15. 6d. rticulars of 
sar wi from Secretary, 295 Regent Street, 
W.1. (LAN, 2572). 
ANTHONY and the London 

Chamber Hall, 


Wigmore 
Wed., June 30th, at 6.30. Oda Slobodskaya 
(soprano). 115. 6d., 8s. 6d., 65., 38. 6d., at 
Ibbs and Tillett, 124 Wigmore Street. 


Exhibitions, Lectures and i 
NIMALS in Chinese Art Ley 7m 
Galleries, 20 Davies St., W.1. Daily 
zo~s. Sat., 10-1. Sundays, 2.30~5, for United 
Aid to China Fund. 
PAINTINGS by Robert Colquhoun and 
Paintings by notable British Artists. Alex. 
Reid and Lefevre Ltd., rA King Street, S.W.1. 
OAT -30, iy 8, 10-1. ahtbiel 
$ ree nerations ition. 
pe Camille, Lachea, ond ae por Bn en ts Lest Le o 5 ie 
intings and Drawings by Lor ethuen. i . inst. Foi " 
Leicester Gel., Latenster Sa-, 10-5.30. Sats, 10-1. : ists. Wid. make delightful 
XHIBITION. The rch Towards Free- house, lovely 
“ dom from Want. Monday, June 21st- 
Saturday, July 3rd. The Housing Centre, 13 
Suffolk $t, Pall Mall, S.W.r. Weekdays, 10 
a.m. to 5.30 pum. (Closed to the Public, Tues- 
days, 1690-60 p.m.) Admission free. Exhibi- 
tion sponsored by Civil Service Clerical Asso- 
ciation. Sir W. Beveridge has sent his best 
ishes to this Exhibition. 
UBLIC Lunch Hour Addresses at Friends 
House, Euston Road, N.W.1. Tuesdays at . A. Silverma: 
31.20 p.m. * June 22nd: ‘“ Unemployment,” B. [J MVERSITY 
Seebohm Rowntree. in Education— 
as ABOUR’S Party Conference and After.” Councils of the Durham and Newcastle 
4 Herbert Morrison will address Labour | sions of the University propose to appoint, at 
‘Party Officers, members and supporters at | salaries of £350, two itional Lecturers in 
Holborn Hall, Gray’s Inn Road, Sunday, June Education, one in each Division, to teach for 3 
27, at 3.30 p.m. ‘Aamis sion free. Reserved seat the Diploma in Youth Service. Preference .O., architect, 3 yrs. exp. 
’ tickets, 1s., from London Labour Party, 258- will be given to applicants with prasical i saan Sees work with resp. 
262 Westminster Bridge Road, S.E.1. experience in club or industrial welfare work | music, politicel. d. welcome land wk. for 
OCIAL Security gue. Monday, June with young people. It will be assumed, unless school. Box 68. 
“J 21st, 1 p.m. Frank Pakenham: “Can | they state otherwise, that candidates who haye 
We Afford the Beveridge Report?” Chair- | already lied for the t advertised in the 
man: Wilfrid Roberts, M.P. , al 28, 1 p-m.; “Durham Division are ing to be considered 
for appointment in either Bi 
i | tions should reach the 
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Barbara Wootton: “Charity to Security.’ 
Chairman: H. Molson, M.P. Livingstone Hal 
(St. James Park Underg.). Ad. free. Abbey 3377. | whom further particulars can be obtained, .not 
. SHINWELL, M.P., on “ The Future of | later than Monday, June 28th. W. R. Niblett, 
Labour,” The Institute, Central Square, | University Office, 46 North Bailey, Durham. 
Hampstead Garden Suburb, N.W.11., Saturday, ST Ridi Coun i 
une 26th, at6p.m. Seats 15. 6d., 9d., and free. Training & . Ap- wish essential j n 
MITH, i i and }| Refs. given. 


vision. Applica- 
i from 


ey 
AR. ELLIS $ M.P., speaks on “‘ The lications from women are invited for appoint- ; 
4 | Labour Party Conference ” at 7.30 ae as cook-caterer. Salary £200-£225, ac- eacher (ev. help N 4. Re. , 
Tuesday, June 22nd, at the Nat. T.U. Club, | cording to experience, with board- ce hous: % tience). N wt yA ng Lowen Me TIAT. nr. ‘ason- s 
7 ekg pet sf tye me Sq. Tube). | etc., plus bonus. Post subject to provisions of . able rent. P BM/DKBR, W.C.1. Miu if t 
(Central London Fabian Society). the Government Superannuation Act. ecialised Traini ersonal erm 
PEECH Fellowship, 9 Fitzroy Square, W.r. Forms of application, to be returned by 29th THE Saeed Secretarial College, Heath PARENT, outa hymn-singing, detention ae 
”  Sat., June 26, 2.30-5.30. Subject: “ New | June, and further particulars, from the Educa- House, Clungunford, Craven Arms, and “seeks prog. school, reasonable i bom 
Trends in Speech Training.” Collection. Tea. | tion Officer, County Hall, Wakefield. Yorks. Shropshire. Principal: Mrs. E. E. R. Thorp, | fees, for music-loving boy, 16. Box $67. bd les 
C AN the War Achieve its Purpose? P.P.U. "THE Cambridgeshire Education mmittee | M.A. (Cantab.). Rinsi-clase London training 6, secks to re flat with another. . 
‘Public ay Speaker Rev. Patrick require the services of two Leader- | for respons. Sec. Posts in Services or civil life. London 60. buntrie 
Figgis. Chairman, Mrs. Duncan Harris, J.P. Organisers (men or women) for two rural dis- ial training for post-war careers. Advert., i i ili Mistani 
seeks 
room with family, part or full board. ruggle 


23rd June, 7.30, at Friends a oy House, tricts of the County, to develop youth work and ournal., Polit. Work, Indus. Man., For. La 
Downs C ourt Road, Purley (near the Station). further education erally a to lead clubs VAYEAIR Secretarial for Gentle-* congenial 
{ }NIVERSITY College, London, Public in the districts. "The salary in each case will be women, 57 Duke St, venor Sq., Write to BM/AFPW, London, W.C.1. the ¢ 
~ _Lunch-Hour Lecture. Thurs., June 24th, | based upon the non-graduate technical school | W.1. MAYfair 6626-7, and resident branch NUSED tenor rosewood recorder for sale. 
1.15 p.m. Prof. Josef L. Hromadka, Ph.D., of | scale (men £186—{£12—£384 ; women £174 Surrey, near Dorking. 3 scholarships available 8 Moon Street, Black: ruggle 
the Charles Univ. of Prague (now lecturing at | £9—{306) plus war bonus and travelli ow- | for next term. ANTE i lady to s halysec 
Princeton Univ., U.S.A.) on “‘Russia & Europe. ance. In fixing the beginning salary allowance LFARN to Speak in Public. Glady Nyren, ith do., do, "Maida Vale district . 
Chairman : the Very Rev.W. R. Matthews, Dean will be made for approved experience. Candi- L.R.A.M. (Elocution), s Antrim Mansions, Phone CUN. 1726, 9-9.30 a.m. aque, 
of St. Paul's. Anatomy Theatre (entrance Gower dates must have qualifications for club leader- N.W.3. PRI. 1369. OULD oc le with young child, having bcial a 
Street, W.C.1). Admissjon free without ticket. | ship and have had experience of social and F{OMERTON ege, Cambridge. Youth house with spare rooms, furn. or unfurn, 
C URRENT Courses of Lecture-Demonstra- | recreational work among young people. Appli- Leadership Course. Three and six month | care to share all expenses, work, and respons: ved 
~, sions on Preservation of Fruit and Vege- | cation forms and further particulars may be | courses in Youth Leadership for women, begin- | bilities, with similar family seeking house, quit M™pome t 
tables in Wartime. Lectures now proceeding. | obtained, on receipt of stamped addressed | ning Sept 1943. Application should be made | country. miles London. B 183, The 
Fee per course of three lecture-demonstrations | foolscap envp., from the Educ. Secretary, Shire immediately. The ean is recognised for | Parkway th, Bucks. free 
10s. 6d., or 3s. 6d, each. Book in advance if | Hall, bridge, to whom applications- should ant by Board of Educ. Circulars 1453 and 1598. PANISH by native, duly qualified lady Me basi 
possible. Dates and particulars of them, and be sent to arrive not later than June 30th. OME Study for Degrees, etc. Postal tuition S teacher. 581. WV 
other general cookery demonstrations, on appli- GECRETARY-Assistant required for Tech- for London Matric., Spec. Ent., B.A. ROUP Meditation (Lond.). Yoga, Heard- hat 
cation to Miss P. L. Garbutt, Principal, Good nical Library in Essential War Works, }- | B.Sc., B.Sc.Econ., B.Com. BD. Moderate G Huxley theories. Active proponent Mm Axi: 
Housekeeping Institute, 30 Grosvenor Gardens, | hour from London. Typing essential, previous | fees. Prosp. from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. Bragg, “ Merville,” 105 Tulse Hill SW.2. ut fi 
London, S.W.r. Sloane 4591. ean ; library experience preferred. No on within | Dept. VH93, Wolsey Hall, Oxford. (Est. 1894.) S VICEMAN with spare time would like “TI 
E MERGENCE of a World Faith ”’—series of | the scope of the Employment of Women (Con- EHOOL of Oriental and African Studies to reorganise or vet. scripts for hard-—™mat G 
in talks—-Baha’i Centre, 46 Bloomsbury | trol of Engagement) Order, 1943, need apply. University of London, W.C.1. A short tessed writers; typing too. Holloway, ul 
Suave, W.C.1, Sundays, 3-30 p.m. June 20: Write stating age, exp. and e en to vacation course on “ The ic Speaking indsor St., Salisbury. ; ts 
f aoa of Baha’i Scripture. . Box W.743, Willings, 362 Grays Inn Rd.,W.C.1. | World ” will be held from Tuesday, 3rd August (COTT {caravan wanted week June/July asta 
E HICAL Church, Queensway, W.2. June (5100 ESTERSHIRE. Rendcomb College, | to Saturday, 7th August, 1943. Lectures will Welsh or Cornish coasts, remote and suil. 

i 2oth, iro. H. L. Beales: “ Is England J Nr. Cirencester. Required for September be given at 10 a.m. and 2.30 p.m. (beginning | sunbathing. Colli Corntown, Ewenn Cae to 
a_Christian < ountry ? ae: x master or mistress to teach French throughout Tuesday; 3rd August, at 2.30 p.m., and i WE require covert 16 to 40 h.p ern cals t he 
‘ OUTH Place Ethical Society, Conway Hall, the school to H.S.C., resident post. No married | at 1 p.m. on Saturday, 7th August), to be fol- in good condition ; One of two very ini 
‘ Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Sunday Meet- quettacs available. Subsidiary English or Latin, lowed by discussions and other meetings. Fee | low mileage 6 to 12 h.p. "Saloons. We shall be Pinon 
ey 2 o= p — —_ i C. EB. M. Joad, | Sal. according to exp., not less than Burnham. | for the course: {1 15. Applications should leased to inspect and pay cash. Spikins, Heath MM rtnig] 

A., D.Lit., 1¢ Goc agan ” (2). Govt, pension scheme. Apply to Headmaster. reach the Secretary of the School by 19th July. oad, Twickenham. Tel.: Popesgrove 1035 Mie yy 
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